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THE YOUNG PEACEMAKEBRS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


Ras squall was very brief in its duration, 

lasting hardly a minute; but it was im- 
mediately followed by torrents of rain. Tom- 
my Toppleton was a strong swimmer, and 
having but a short distance to make, he soon 
teached the spot where Minnie was vainly 





struggling.. She was nearly exhausted by the 


violence of her useless efforts, when Tommy 
grasped her in his arms, and lifted her head 
above the water. Half a minute later, the 
Belle came to his assistance, and Tom Walton 
drew the sufferer into the boat. 

Mr. Nicholas Van Wolter was disgusted, 
and highly indignant that Tommy Toppleton 
should venture to perform the noble part which 
he had assigned to himself. All his brilliant 
prospects were imperilled, for not only had 
Nick lost the prestige of saving the fair being 
himself, but another had won it. The admira- 
tion, gratitude, and love which the rescue was 
to secure for him, had been wrested from him 
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by the venturesome Tommy. His Sunday 
clothes had been wet for nothing, and he was 
even willing to believe that he had come near- 
er being drowned himself than any other mem- 
ber of the party. 

The gallant Tommy was hastily assisted into 
the Belle, and Tom Walton headed her towards 
the wreck of the Raven, where Waddie and 
Nick were relieved from their uncomfortable 
situation. Minnie was in the little cuddy for- 
ward, with Grace Toppleton, who had retired 
to its friendly shelter before the squall came 
on. Strange as it may seem, these young 
ladies were hardly acquainted with each other, 
for the relations between their respective fami- 
lies had prevented them from meeting, except 
by accident. Once, since Tommy and Waddie 
had buried the hatchet, their sisters had been 
together for a few moments, and for the first 
time in their lives had spoken to each other. 
But Grace was all kindness and attention, and 
did all that the circumstances would admit for 
the comfort of Minnie. 

*“ How is Minnie?” demanded Waddie, anx- 
iously, as soon as he was helped into the boat. 

**She is doing very well, I think,” replied 
Tommy. ‘She was not in the water more 
than a couple of minutes, and her clothing 
buoyed her up so that she did not go down 
at all.” 

**You are a noble fellow, Tommy. You 
saved her life, and I shall always be grateful 
to you,” added Waddie, grasping the hand of 
the hero. 

“There wasn’t any need of jumping over- 
board — not a bit,” interposed Tom Walton, 
with his good-natured grin. 

‘* IT don’t know that there was any need of it, 
but it seemed to me just as though something 
ought to be done at once,” replied Tommy. 
**Our sails were down, and I was afraid she 
would sink before we could get to her in the 
boat.” 

“You did just what you thought was right, 
Tommy,” added Tom Walton. ‘You were 
just as noble as George Washington himself; 
but, if you had taken the other oar, and helped 
me work the boat, we could have reached Miss 
Wimpleton just as quick, if not a little quicker, 
than you could swim to her.” 

The skipper of the Belle was a very practi- 
cal young man. Perhaps his education had 
been neglected, for he had never read a ro- 
mance in his life, and was utterly unable to 
appreciate the sublime heights to which Nick 
soared. 

‘* If there was no need of jumping overboard, 
Iam sorry I did it,” said Tommy, laughing. 
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“I did not suppose you could move the boat 
without hoisting the mainsail, and my idea 
was, that the young lady would drown before 
the Belle could be started. But Miss Wimple- 
ton is safe, and we need not trouble ourselves 
any more about the matter.” 

‘““ You did first rate, Tommy,” replied Tom 
Walton; ‘but I hate to see a fellow risk his 
life when there isn’t any need of it. That’s all 
I wanted to say.” 

““ By the great horn spoon, Tommy, you did 
the biggest thing a fellow ‘ever did,” said 
Waddie, with great enthusiasm. 

“That's so,” added Tom Walton. “He 
risked his life. I think just as much of the 
act as any of you, I want you to understand; 
but there wasn't any need of it.” 

“I did what I thought was best,” repeated 
Tommy. ‘* We won’t say anything more about 
it now. What shall we do?” 

‘* We will run over to Grass Springs, and the 
girls can dry themselves at the hotel,” sug- 
gested Waddie. 

**Good! Run for Grass Springs, Tom,” 
said Tommy Toppleton.’ 

“All right,” answered the skipper, as he 
hoisted his mainsail; and in a few moments 
the Belle was headed towards the place indi- 
cated. 

The rain continued to pour down in torrents, 
and Tom Walton, who had not been overboard, 
was just as wet as those who had been. Grace, 
in the cabin, was the only dry one of the 
partys But the boys had been so often ducked 
that they did not heed it. Under the gentle 
ministrations of Grace, Minnie recovered from 
the terror of the accident, and regained her 
self-possession. 

“Your brother is a noble fellow,” said she. 
“‘T am sure I should have sunk in another 
instant, if he had not come to my assistance.” 

*“*T am very glad Tommy was able to help 
you,” replied Grace. 

**T want to see him, and thank him for what 
he did,” added Minnie. 

“T will call him.” 

Tommy came at the summons, dripping like 
an eél just from his native element. 

““Miss Wimpleton wishes to see you,” said 
Grace, as he crawled into the cabin. 

“TI do, Mr. Toppleton. I must thank yov 
for saving my life. I shall remember you with 
gratitude as long as I live.” 

“© O, not at all, Miss Wimpleton. I only did 
what I thought was right, and I hope you won't 
feel under any obligations to me,” replied Tom- 
my, lightly. 

“‘ But I do feel under very great obligations 
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to you, for I value my life very highly. I 
should certainly have been drowned if you had 
not come when you did.” 

“Tom Walton says there was not the least 
need of my jumping overboard,” laughed the 
hero of the hour. 

“JT don’t care what Tom Walton says; I 
shall always feel that I owe my life to you.” 

“OQ no! Not quite so bad as that. Tom 
would have saved you in half a minute more, 
if I hadn’t.” 

“You need not try to disparage what you 
have done; and, if Tom Walton or anybody 
else does so, I shall hate him as long as I 
live.” 

“Nick Van Wolter says he was just going to 
swim to you when he saw me close beside you; 
so you could not have drowned.” 

“Well, I am so thankful I owe my life to 
you, instead of Nick!” exclaimed Minnie, with 
acandor which did not pause to consider the 
possible consequences of such an admission. 

“T am very much obliged to you for your 
good opinion, Miss Wimpleton. I’m sure you 
don’t inherit the family rancor.” 

“Indeed, I do not! I used to hate all the 
Toppletons; but Waddie says you are a splen- 
did fellow, though he did not find it out till 
since he made up with you.” 

“Tam very much obliged to him,” answered 
Tommy. ‘I know I used to be a pretty hard 
boy; but I have been trying to do better, and 
Iam sure your good opinion will be a great 
encouragement to me.” 

*T don’t know that my good opinion will do 
you much good; butI shall always think of 
you as a noble fellow, who risked his own life 
to save mine.” 

“T can only try to. merit your esteem and 
regard,” replied Tommy, as he gazed with an 
unwonted interest at the fair face and graceful 
form of Minnie. 

“T don’t think I shall ever dare to get into a 
boat again,” added she, with something like a 
shudder. 
you are near, Mr. Toppleton.” 

“I don't exactly understand how the Raven 
was upset. Waddie is one of the best skippers 
on the lake,” replied Tommy. 

“ He has a lame arm, you know.” 

‘That boat went over very easy.” 

“T certainly will never get into that boat 
again. Where are we going now?” 

“‘Over to the hotel at Grass Springs. 
can dry yourself there, and then we will have 
some dinner,” answered Tommy, as he left the 
cabin. 

“ Your brother is a real nice young man,” 
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said Minnie, as the subject of her remark dis- 
appeared. 

“T think so myself, though he was not al- 
ways so. Now he is kind and obliging to me, 
and to all the family. He would do anything 
for us, and never speaks a rude word, or does 
an ugly thing.” 

‘“‘It’s just so with Waddie. Isn’t it strange 
what a change has come over both of them?” 

‘‘ Very strange, indeed; but what a blessed 
change itis! A year ago, Tommy would not 
even let me go in a boat with him, though I 
am very fond of sailing.” 

‘Tt was just so with Waddie. Now he in- 
vites me very often, though he has had the 
Raven only a few days. I hope he will have 
a safer boat. Do you know how my brother 
happened to become such a good boy?” in- 
quired Minnie, suddenly raising her head and 
gazing earnestly at her companion, as though 
a new idea had flashed upon her mind. “I'll 
tell you. It was Captain Wolf Penniman that 
did it. Pooh! you needn’t blish, Miss Top- 
pleton.” 

‘“‘T was not aware thatI did blush,” added 
Grace, with some confusion. 

‘ They say he is very fond of you.” 

** He is a very good friend of mine.” 

“IT knew it,” said Minnie, archly. 
does your father say about it?” 

‘* My father? ” 

“Yes.” 

** About what?” 

“‘ About Wolf, of course.” 

** He thinks very highly of him, and is grate- 
ful to him for his kindness to Tommy when he 
was sick.” 

‘* But what does he say about you and 
Wolf?” 

‘“* About Wolf and me! Why, nothing, of 
course,” replied Grace, evidently astonished at 
the remark. . 

‘“*How dull you are!” laughed Minnie. 
“Everybody says Wolf is in love with you, 


‘“* What 


** At least, I shall not unless I know | and that you are not indifferent towards him.” 


‘* Why, I never thought of any such thing!” 
exclaimed Grace. ‘* We are very good friends 
— that's all.” 

‘* Well, I suppose that’s enough.” 

‘* Wolf was always very kind and very polite 


| to me, and I think he is a very good and a very 


smart young:man. I never had any other 
thought in regard to him.” 

‘* How people do talk!” 

‘“* Why, I’m only sixteen years old!” 

‘* Sweet sixteen!” 

“I don’t think boys and girls of our age 
ought to meddle with such matters.” 
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“Don’t you?” 

** Indeed, I don’t! ” 

‘* Does Wolf think so?” 

**T don’t know; but I'm certain that he 
never spoke of such things to me.” 

‘*Perhaps he will one of these days, when 
the time comes.” 

It was plain that Minnie had devoted more 
attention to a certain class of subjects than 
Grace had; but then she was nearly a year 
older. It was a question with her whether 
Major Toppleton would permit the young 
steamboat captain to entangle the affections 
of his daughter; for he could hardly permit 
her to become the wife of a common me- 
chanic’s son, even though he was the com- 
mander of a lake steamer. But, however dif- 
ferent the views of the two young ladies in 
regard to these trying subjects, they were rap- 
idly becoming the most devoted friends. 

When the Belle reached the shore at Grass 
Springs, Tommy had made up his mind that 
Minnie was one of the prettiest girls he had 
ever seen, and he wondered that he had not 
discovered the fact before, for he had occasion- 
ally met her since the healing of the rupture 
between himself and her brother. Tommy 
was not quite eighteen, but he was progres- 
sive in his ideas. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A DISCOMFITED ASPIRANT. 


“ HAT next?” asked Waddie Wimple- 
ton, when the Belle was made fast to 

the wharf at Grass Springs. 
**T will get a carriage to convey the ladies to 


the hotel,” proposed Tommy. ‘ And, while 
they are drying their clothes, we will go back 
and pick up the Raven.” 

“That will do it,” replied Waddie. ‘*We 
can order dinner at the same time. The sun 
is coming out, and we shall all be dry enough 
by the time we return.” 

Tommy soon procured a covered vehicle, 
and handed Miss Minnie to a seat within it. 
He appeared to be much interested in the 
young lady, and Mr. Nicholas Van Wolter 
watched him with a keen eye. It was natural 
enough that he should be so, and equally nat- 
ural that the young lady should smile sweetly 
upon him, as she certainly did. According to 
Nick’s theory, the parties were already in love; 
and, in his own heart, he abused the stars that 
had deprived him of the glorious opportunity 
which he had supposed was within his grasp. 
He had “made the chance,” in the language 
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of his ambitious mother, but another had gath- 
ered the fruit. He was sorely disappointed 
and disheartened at his ill luck. He had beaten 
the bush, but Tommy Toppleton had caught 
the game. 

Nothing could rob him of the satisfaction 
of remembering that Minnie had smiled upon 
him, had spoken kindly to him, and had hint- 
ed at her admiration of him. Something 
might yet occur to turn the current in his 
favor, and all he could do at present was to 
watch his chances. .He wished Tommy Top- 
pleton was somewhere else, for it vexed him; 
and, in the language of the literature he pat- 
ronized, *“‘ wrung the cords of his soul” to see 
his rival handing the fair one into the car- 
riage, and to see her, dripping like a mermaid 
from the depths of the sea, smiling so signifi- 
cantly upon him. 

It was agreed that Tommy should go up to 
the hotel with the ladies, and make the neces- 
sary arrangements for their accommodation, 
and for dinner for the whole party. It gave 
Dick an additional pang to see the hero of the 
day seat himself opposite the moist divinity, 
where he could gaze unrestrained into her 
face; and still another to observe that Miss 
Wimpleton seemed to be pleased with his 
company. It was a plain case, and the houses 
of Wimpleton and Toppleton were in immi- 
nent danger of being united by a marriage at 
no very distant day. 

**Do you want to sell that boat of yours, 
Waddie?” said Tom Walton, as the carriage 
drove off, and the rest of the party seated 
themselves in the sun, which was now shining 
brightly, to dry their wet garments. 

‘* What will you give for her?” replied Wad- 
die, jocosely. 

** Fifty cents.” 

‘¢ Won’t you say seventy-five?” 

“No; I wouldn’t give more than half a 
dollar.” 

‘The Raven is the fastest boat on the lake, 
since she has beaten the Belle handsomely.” 

“ She beats her tipping over,” laughed Tom. 

“That wasn’t her fault,” replied Waddie, 
seriously. ‘‘ The Belle would have gone over 
under the same circumstances.” 

*¢ T don’t know but she would with the main- 
sail up and the sheet fast,” answered Tom. “I 
suppose your lame arm prevented you from let- 
ting go the sheet.” 

‘**T suppose it did; but I don’t usually fasten 
a sheet as that one was,” said Waddie, glan- 
cing at Nick. 

“Wasn't it fastened right?” asked Nick, 
rather diffidently. 
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“Tt was fastened to hold, but not to let go,” 
replied Waddie, more sharply than he was in 
the habit of speaking of late. ‘* Boatmen don’t 
often put three or four hitches in a sheet, espe- 
cially when there is a squall coming up. Did 
you intend to have the Raven upset?” 

“Intend it?” stammered Nick. 

“Yes; I asked if you intended to upset the 
boat?” 

‘“* What makes you think I intended to upset 
her?” whined the culprit. 

“ Because, if you did, you went to work just 
right, and accomplished your purpose.” 

“Come, come, that’s rather rough on a fel- 
low,” interposed Tom Walton, with a depreca- 
tory grin. ‘* Of course no fellow would intend 
to upset a boat when there was a lady in it.” 

“Do you put three or four half hitches on 
the cleat when you make fast your main sheet, 
Tom?” demanded Waddie, who was justly in- 
dignant at the discovery he had made just as 
the Raven upset — so indignant that he could 
not trust himself to speak of the matter in the 
presence of the ladies. 

“Of course not. I never fasten the sheet at 
all when the wind is heavy or flawy. I always 
pass it over the cleat, and hold the end in my 
hand,” answered the skipper of the Belle. 

“ That's the right way; and I have told Nick 
* morethan once, when he has been sailing with 
me, never to fasten the sheet, not even in a 
dead calm. When I went to cast off the sheet, 
I found three hitches at least, and I don’t know 
but four or five, hauled up so tight that I could 
not loose them.” 

“But you don’t believe Nick intended to 
have the squall upset the boat when it came 
—do you?” 

“Of course I don’t believe it.” 

Nick breathed easier. 

‘Because he was in the boat himself. It 
stands to reason a fellow don’t want to upset 
the“boat in which he is himself a passenger,” 
argued Tom. 

“Well, I only said if he had intended to 
upset her, he could not have done anything 
different from what he did. I don’t mean to 
accuse him of anything out of the way,” ex- 
plained Waddie. 

“T always like to do a thing well, and I -sup- 
pose I overdid it this time,” muttered Nick. 

“T don’t think, if I had had two hands to 
work with, I could have cast off the sheet in 
season to save the boat,” continued Waddie. 
“T can’t imagine what you were thinking about 
when you fastened that sheet, Nick.” 

“T really don’t know, myself,” pleaded the 
culprit. 
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‘* Neither can I understand why you didn’t 
let go the halyards when I told you to do so.” 

‘“‘T couldn’t unfasten them. The ropes were” 
new, and full of kinks,” replied he. 

** You hoisted the sail, and secured the hal- 
yards yourself.” 

‘IT know I did; I don’t pretend to be much 
of a sailor.” 

‘But you have been in a boat enough to 
know how to handle one; and a fellow ought 
to be able to untie his own knots,” continued 
Waddie. 

‘* Well, what’s done can't be helped,” said 
the good-natured Tom Walton. “It’s no use 
to cry for spilled milk.” 

** But it’s best to understand the matter, so 
as not to spill any more.” 

Waddie had no idea that his assistant had 
intended to upset the boat, though he rubbed 
very closely in his remarks upon the subject. 
The conduct of Nick seemed to be either crimi- 
nal or inexcusably stupid. The Raven was 
disparaged, and he defended her when he ex- 
posed the bungling work of his companion. 
Indeed, when any one is careless with a boat, 
he ought to be severely censured; and Waddie, 
without malice, and only with a reasonable in- 
dignation, felt it to be his duty to express him- 
self very plainly. The return of Tommy from 
the hotel put an end to the discussion, and the 
party embarked in the Belle to recover the 
wreck of the Raven. 

They found her near the South Shoe, to- 
wards which she had drifted till her mast 
struck the sands of the shoal water. She did 
not carry ballast enough to sink her when she 
filled, and her cuddy had been closed when the 
accident happened, so that a portion of air re- 
mained to assist {in buoying her up. She had 
turned into a nearly inverted position; but 
when the mast struck the bottom of the lake, 
the boat had continued to drift, till she was 
thrown up nearly on her beam ends. With 
the aid of a boat-hook, a rope was passed 
under the topmast, and the end carried in 
the Belle to the other side of the hull, which 
lay parallel with the line of shore. The Belle 
was then anchored, and all hands heaved on 
the rope till the Raven was brought to an up- 
right position. 

Both boats were supplied with buckets and 
baling dippers, and, after an hour’s hard work, 
she was relieved of the load of water she con- 
tained, sponged out, and the sun soon dried 
her seats, so that she was in as good order as 
when she left Centreport in the morning. As 
soon as the party went on board of her, Wad- 
die called the attention of the others to the 
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manner in which the sheet was secured. There | 
were four half hitches on the cleat, and even 
Tom Walton was forced to admit that Nick 
was crazy, or had intended to upset the boat. 
It was charitable to believe that he had lost his 
wits. 

“*T should not care a straw about it if Min- 
nie had not been frightened out of a year’s 
growth,” said Waddie. 

“It is lucky she is pretty tall now,” added 
Tom. 

‘*She will never dare to sail in this boat 
again.” 

‘* We will explain it to her,” suggested Tom. 

‘And let her understand that it was all 
Nick’s fault,” continued Waddie, roguishly; 
for, without comprehending the magnitude of 
the aspiring young gentleman’s intentions, he 
knew that he had manifested a strong admira- 
tion for his sister. 

Poor Nick could not say a word. His pre- 
cious scheme for winning the favor of Minnie 
had resulted in covering him with odium and 
disgrace in her eyes. The day seemed to be 
absolutely lost, though he was brave enough 
to hope that the future would redeem his 
chances. Tommy Toppleton had won the 
day without any hard thought, without any 
difficult scheming. He was the glorious hero 
in Miss Wimpleton’s estimation. She had be- 
stowed sweet smiles on the fortunate fellow. 
Now, Waddie was going over to tell her that 
the unhappy Mr. Van. Wolter had been the 
sole cause of all the mischief. The owner of 
the Raven would win back her reputation as a 
safe boat at his expense. He could not afford 
to quarrel with the little magnate, so he was 
obliged to be meek and submissive; but he did 
not wish to appear again that day in the pres- 
ence of the injured divinity. 

“T suppose I shall not be wanted any more 
to-day,” said he, humbly. 

“*T think not; but you shall dine with us at 
the hotel,” replied Waddie. 

“IT thank you; I don’t want any dinner. I 
think I have taken cold. I don’t feel very well. 
My digestion is out of order,” stammered Nick. 
‘If it is all the same to you, I would rather go 
home. I will take the next train at the Springs 
for Middleport.” 

**T don’t want you to go back without your 
dinner, Nick,” added Waddie, more gently; 
and his assistant was so humble that he began 
to think he had been too severe. 

“T really don’t want any dinner. I hope 
you will excuse me. I made a very bad blun- 
der in the boat, and I know you all despise me, 
and that the ladies will despise me too,” plead- 
ed Nick. 





**T won't say anything about the boat to 
them,” added Waddie. ‘I was only joking 
when I spoke of telling Minnie it was your 
fault. I will forgive you if you will promise 
never to put even a single hitch in a sheet 
again.” 

“ T never will. On my honor, I never will. 
It was a bad mistake; but it shall never be re- 
peated. Really I would rather go home.” 

‘Why don’t you let him take your boat up, 
and you return with us?” suggested Tommy. 

‘*Can you take the Raven up to Centreport 
without upsetting her, Nick?” asked Waddie. 

* Certainly I can.” 

“Then you may take her.” 

' * Thank you,” replied Nick, as he hastened 
to set the mainsail. 

Pushing off from the Belle, the discomfited 
Nick headed his craft up the lake. 

“Tl bet there will be music in Grass 
Springs this afternoon,” muttered he, shaking 
his head, as he saw the other boat fill away 


on her course. 
—_—__—__——_ 


PATSY. 
BY MRS. E. B. P. 


(CONCLUDED. ] 

OU have heard of the straw that broke the 

camel’s back. Well, that unlucky speech 
proved to be the straw in this case; and Bob's 
ideas about Patsy being dangerous must have 
undergone a wonderful change, for she dropped 
her bundle and made a dash at him, tearing 
and striking right and left. It was all sosud- 
den that Bob’s wits, which were generally on 
hand, entirely deserted him; and, as “he 
wouldn’t be seen fighting with a gr/,” he beat 
a hasty retreat, and was soon recounting the 
affair, in strictest confidence, to Johnnie Brown. 
‘** Her claws are sharper than a tiger cat's,” he 
said; ‘and it’s a wonder that my scalp isn’t as 
bald as old Deacon Berry’s. And now, John- 
nie, I tell you what it is, that little vixen will 
get her pay for this.” 

So they laid their curly heads together, and 
held a long consultation, interrupted by fre- 
quent bursts of laughter. At dark they met 
again, down by the old oak, and were joined 
this time by a third spirit of mischief, who 
was to act as sentinel, and come in occa- 
sionally when the “low bass” was needed; for 
Patsy was to havea serenade! Johnnie Brown 
had manufactured some famous castanets for 
the occasion, from beef ribs, or something 
equally musical. But the crowning glory of 
the performance was to be an original solo, 
sung by the composer, Bob Burnham, while the 
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drummer would put in the bass, as his judg- 
ment dictated, on alarge tin pan. The moon 
shone almost too brightly; but they decided to 
venture, and trust to a friendly wind that was 
rising to blow a cloud over its radiance by the 
time they reached the spot. All about the 
house being dark and silent, they deemed it 
safe to open the exercises. Johnnie was sta- 
tioned near the window, and Bob began : — 


“‘The moon is shining brightly, 
My gentle Patsy Neal; 
My heart is beating lightly, 
My charming Patsy Neal. 
O, if I had you for my wife 
How happy I should feel! 
(Sotto voce, Over the left.) 
You're gentle as the turtle dove, 
My pretty Patsy Neal.” 


The tin pan was very effective. A dinner 
horn assisted the interlude, blown by Bob right 
lustily; but the sentinel, instead of doing the 
castanets, at this moment plumped against 
them, with the exclamation, ** Run, Willie’s 
coming!” And off they scampered, as only 
aflock of frightened sheep or mischievous boys 
canrun, and were soon beyond the reach of 
Willie’s avehging arm. 

The next day, as Mrs. Brown was showing 
Patsy about the curtains, she observed a tear 
now and then roll down her cheek, which was 
furtively wiped away. 

“Patsy,” she said, at length, ‘‘ you were so 
hopeful and happy yesterday that I think some- 
thing must have happened to give you sucha 
disconsolate look to-day. I should not men- 
tion it, child, but that I feel interested to help 
you.” 

The ice being once broken, Patsy, with many 
sobs, told the adventures of the day before. 

“‘T don’t blame Bob so much now for teasing 
and plaguing me, for it is my own bad tem- 
per that makes him like to do it. What I feel 
bad about is, that I should have acted so, 
scratched and all that, when I was trying to do 
better myself, so that I could help poor father.” 

Mrs. Brown, listening to her story, felt that 
Solomon must have had boys of his own to 
train when he talked of using the rod; and, if 
she could have reached Bob and Johnnie just 
then, it is very likely she would have demon- 
strated her approbation of the sentiments of 
the wise man. 

Patsy soon forgot her troubles, however, in 
admiring the graceful folds of the clean, light 
curtains over the bright windows; and very 
pretty they looked, looped back with the bits 
of blue ribbon Annie had brought. 





That same evening, when Bob came over to 
see the boys, Mrs. Brown told them alla story, 
as she often did. It was about a little mother- 
less girl, almost alone in the wide world, who 
hardly knew what it was to play, but had 
grown old and care-worn, and unlike a child. 
And this poor girl was trying to lead a drunk- 
en father to give up his intemperate habits, by 
making his home pleasant, being kind and 
loving to him, and so winning him from the 
grog-shops. ‘‘ Didn’t they think every one, old 
and young, ought to lend her a helping hand 
in her noble efforts?” 

Bob winked hard, and Johnnie looked very 
grave. 

“*Yes, indeed; did she live round here any- 
where? Could they do something?” 

‘*T haven't quite finished the story,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Brown. ‘ Notwithstanding this 
little girl has so much to suffer, and to dis- 
courage her at home, there are boys, I have 
been told, in this very neighborhood, who are 
so wicked as to delight in calling her names 
and tormenting her. She thinks it’s because 
she is poor and forsaken, but —” 

Tain’t Patsy you mean, all this time?” 
said Bob, with a bewildered look. 

“Yes, Patsy.” 

‘“* Why, Mrs. Brown —I didn’t know — I 
never thought —I—]J —” 

*“* Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘I know how it is. 
You have been thoughtless, and have forgot- 
ten the golden rule. But I hope you will all 
do better now.” ‘Then she told them all about 
Patsy’s recent efforts. 

‘** By Jiramie,” said Bob, “I tell you what 
—I'm going out west with father day after 
to-morrow; but we boys can go over to- 
morrow, and clear up the yard, and fix the 
fence — can’t we?” And his black eyes shone 
at the thought. 

They accordingly appeared the next day in 
Mr. Neal’s yard, greatly to Patsy’s astonish- 
ment, and went to work like beavers, dragging 
out old logs, broken boards, and stones; nail- 
ing up the fence, fastening on the old gate 
with stout leather hinges, and finally raking 
the whole yard, and leaving it looking neat 
as a new pin. 

Her father noticed all these changes, but 
said nothing. There were times now when he 
would sit a long time in a deep study, looking 
so sad Patsy would wish to say something to 
comfort him, if she only could. 

At length, when the cool days of autumn 
came, the huge balls of rags were taken to 
Mrs. Brown, and in a few days the carpet was 
woven. O, that carpet! It was the delight of 
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Patsy’s heart; and, when it was tacked down 
in the little sitting-room, words would fail to 
picture her joy. Mr. Neal knew nothing of 
the carpet until he came home at night, bring- 
ing a small rocking-chair for Patsy; for it was 
seldom now that he came empty-handed. He 
stood some time looking at it; then calling 
Patsy to his side, put both arms around her, 
and drew her close to him. 

‘** Patsy,” said he, ‘‘ you are as good a girl as 
a father ever had; you are like your mother. 
But I’ve been a poor, wicked father to you, my 
child.” 

**No, no; don’t say that, father. I am try- 
ing to make it like other homes, so you will 
want to stay with me, and not go away so 
much nights.” 

‘Patsy, my little girl,” he said, smoothing 
her hair with his trembling hand, “ you have 
set your poor father an example he would do 
well to follow, and your faithfulness should not 
go unrewarded. I am going to sign the pledge.” 

**O, father,” she said, putting her arms 
about his neck, “if you only would, I think 
there would not be another girl so happy in 
the whole world! ” 

“Get your bonnet, then, and you shall be 
made happy.” 

They went straight to Mr. Trueman, the 
minister’s; and there, with a firm hand, Mr. 
Neal signed the temperance pledge, Patsy look- 
ing on with the tears running down her cheeks. 

‘Why, what makes you cry, my child?” 
said Mr. Trueman, patting her head, after he 
had shaken hands with and congratulated her 
father. 

‘* Because I'm so happy, I think,” said she, 
** for I didn't know I was crying.” 

‘*Mr. Trueman,” said her father, laying his 
hand on Patsy’s head, and speaking very slow- 
ly, ‘if, by the help of God, I am enabled to 
keep this pledge, and become a man once 
more, I shall feel that I owe it all to my dear 
little girl.” 

What a happy moment that was for Patsy I 
need not tell you. Those words from her fa- 
ther more than repaid her for all her toil and 
self-denial; and good Mrs. Brown, when she 
heard about it, wiped her eyes, and rejoiced 
with her. 

That pledge was never broken; and Patsy 
not only became an excellent housekeeper, but 
a fine scholar, too; for she did not have to 
wait for Will to become rich before going to 
school. She is a woman now, and lives out 
west, on a great farm, with Bob Burnham; 
and her father, a sober, happy old man, lives 
with them. 





SEA THINGS. 


THE REMORA. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH.: 


r is said that the lame and the lazy are pro- 

vided for. Concerning the “lame” among 
sea things, the proverb holds good after a 
doubtful fashion, the provision being chiefly a 
multitude of eager jaws, that make provision 
of, not for, them; but for the “lazy,” Nature 
has made beautiful arrangements in her marine 
world, which explains, perhaps, why idlers so 
generally tend that way. One of the neatest 
of these contrivances is that which she has 
bestowed upon the sucking fish (Zchenets rem- 
ora), a finny aristocrat, not disposed to make 
unnecessary exertions for his own transporta- 
tion, and therefore provided with a free pass to 
dead-head it over all the seas, by shark or 
steam power, sail or whale, or whatever. His 
native haunt is the Mediterranean; but, like 
all hangers-on to bigger people, he goes where 
he is carried, and, wherever else he may have 
gone, has certainly wandered to the mouth of 
Narragansett Bay, where one was so imprudent 
as to take a bit of fish tendered him on a hook. 
And, since the family is so fond of free trans- 
mission, I will pass him down, a genuine dead- 
head, to posterity, that is, to Our Boys and 
Girls. 

Looking down on him in the clear, still 
water, his singular appearance attracted par- 
ticular attention. The tips of his fins were 
white, and a slender line of white ran along 
his sides from his graceful tail to his flattened 
nose, giving a remarkably clear outline to his 
dark body. In form rather more slender than 
the blue fish, with movements full of ease and 
dignity, as becomes a» gentleman on the free 
list, one is especially struck by the flatness 
and channelled or striated structure of his 
head, which from above shows a long oval 
disk running parallel with the spine, barred 
through its longest diameter with a sort of 
keel, and crossbarred from that like ribs, the 
whole having much the appearance of fronds 
of the fern, with deep slashes between the 
leaflets, and rough, rasp-like teeth on their 
edges. The under lip is elongated till it stands 
level with the top of the head, giving a sour, 
Old Hunks expression to the aristocratic coun- 
tenance. Out of the water the sucking appa- 
ratus proves to be raised about half an inch, 
overhanging its base, and bordered by a slight- 
ly elevated selvage, and deeply cut on either 
side of the central band by about twenty slash- 
es, making the leaflets before described. By 
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muscular contraction he can expel the air from 
allthese narrow chambers, when he lays the 
flat of his head against plank or fish; and, by 
mere force of atmospheric pressure, the head 
js sealed there beyond the power of a strong 
man to detach it, till the creature opens the 
yalves and lets in air. In one of the larger 
specimens, with a disk some seven inches by 
ten, the pressure would equal a thousand 
pounds, and you might pull the fish in two be- 
fore he would relinquish his hold, where educa- 
tion has not softened his tenacious instinct. 

This sucker is his ticket on all the great lines 
of oceanic communication; and for once the 
cunning is in the head, where it should be. 
He fastens himself to the bottom of a ship, or 
some large fish, and thus travels at his ease. 
He has been known to cling to a captured 
shark after it was pulled on deck, unrelaxed 
by its most violent contortions. But flat-head 
though he is, the creature is capable of a cer- 
tain degree of education. Educate means to 
draw out, and men draw him out, and his prey 
with him. When Columbus was on the coast 
of St. Domingo, he found the Indians using 
the Remora for a fish-hook. They tied astrong 
line to his tail, and giving out slack, Jet him 
swim off, the fish keeping near the surface till 
he saw his victim below, when he darted down 
and fastened ‘to fish or sea turtle, which the 
Indians immediately drew up, and “set him 
again.” Ferdinand Columbus saw a shark so 
captured. At Zanguebar the natives catch sea 
turtles by the same device, and the savages of 
Madagascar are said to employ for this pur- 
pose precisely the same invention. Thus great 
minds, with no intercourse, jump to like con- 
clusions. 

The ancients knew of the Remora a consid- 
erable more than is to be known; for he figured 
largely in old superstitions, and became a fig- 
ureeven in our English language. Remora, 
from the Latin remoror, to retard, to delay, 
obtained his name from the large notions the 
ancients had of the power of this little Eche- 
neis. They believed that a single Remora 
was able to stop a ship in full career by fas- 
tening to its keel or rudder; and they tell of a 
ship being so stopped in the midst of a Roman 
fleet, ‘‘ when she stoode stil as if she had lein 
at anker, not stirring a whit out of her place; ” 
afeat which the poet Spenser has melodiously 
embalmed in a sonnet, in ‘‘ Visions of the 
World’s Vanitie:” — 

“ Looking far foorth into the ocean wide, 
A goodly ship, with banners bravely dight, 

And flag in her top-gallant, I espide, 

Through the maine sea making her merry 
flight. 





All sodainly there clove unto her keele 
A little fish, that men call Remora, 
Which stopt her course, and held her by the 
heele, 
That wind nor tide could move her thence 
away. 
Strange thing, me seemeth, that so small a 
thing 
Should able be so great an one to wring.” 


Strange, if true, but not so strange as some 
other fancies of the fathers concerning this 
curious fish. ‘*To taste of the Remora com- 
pletely subdued the passion of love.” Modern 
Benedicts should only try it on one side of 
their mouths, not that which is towards their 
own better halves. If a delinquent could, by 
hook or crook, make his judge eat of its flesh, 
‘he was sure of a long delay before the ver- 


-| dict was pronounced.” It is probable that the 


whole Court of Chancery feed on Remora 
chowder the most of their lives, to say noth- 
ing of the substantial broils of sucking fish 
that must have regaled our own Supreme 
Court. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


“A PUBLIO BENEFACTOR.” 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 











CHARACTERS. — Erastus STEELE, a Mer- 
chant; Harry, his Son; Sotomon Lonc- 
FACE, az Impostor; Cyrus Caucus, @ 
Countryman; Bossy Simson, a lubberly 
Boy ; Barney Hoo.an, a Laborer. 


Scene. — Mr. STeewe’s office. Desk and 
Chairs. 


[Enter STEELE, L., with a newspaper.) 

Steele. Ah, this is glorious! This is indeed 
fame! (Reads.) —‘‘A Public Benefactor. — 
It is with emotions of pride that we chronicle 
the fact that our esteemed fellow-citizen, Eras- 
tus Steele, Esq., has in the most generous 
manner presented to the managers of the 
‘Home for Decayed Punsters’ the sum of one 
thousand dollars. Mr. Steele is a gentleman 
of princely fortune, who, by this act, has de- 
monstrated that his heart is ever open to the 
calls of the needy.” Ah, it is grand to be thus 
appreciated by the world. After thirty years’ 
work, hard work, during which I have had 
“ Miser,” “ Skinflint,” ‘* Grinder of the Poor,” 
and other equally pleasant epithets, applied 
to my humble name, by a stroke of the pen 
and the gift of a thousand dollars, I am placed 
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upon the pinnacle of fame beside the great 
ones of the earth, and pronounced ‘a public 
benefactor.” 

[Znter Harry, L.] 

Harry.- A public humbug! 

Steele. What’s that? How dare you, young 
scapegrace, speak thus of your father? Where’s 
the respect due me? 

Harry. If I have been wanting in respect, I 
beg your pardon; but when I see my father 
making a donkey of himself — 

Steele. What! what! Come, sir; first you 
call me a humbug, and then adonkey. I won’t 
have it. 

Harry. Very well, sir; then I will call you 
‘‘a public martyr;” for such, if I am not 
much mistaken, you will soon find yourself. 
Listen to me one moment. You have just 
been performing a charitable act. 

Steele. What if I have? It isn’t the first I 
have done — is it? 

Harry. No, indeed; it is not. I could give 
you a long record of noble acts, quietly, un- 
ostentatiously performed by you, and for which 
I truly honor you; but this last act is the most 
foolish thing you ever did in your life. 

Steele. ¥s not the object worthy? 

Harry. I suppose it is. 

Steele. Then of what do youcomplain? Are 
you afraid you will not have enough when I 
am gone? 

Harry. Nothing of the sort. It is this fool- 
ish display in the papers of which I complain. 
You have simply advertised yourself as “a 
public benefactor;” and if you do not do a 
large business in consequence, I am greatly 
mistaken. 


Steele. Large business! What do you mean? 

Harry. There are scores of individuals who 
make it their business to see that such “a 
public benefactor” as you have now become 
shall not want for objects of charity. You 
have opened a * Pandora’s box,” and let loose 
all the bores dnd plagues of modern civiliza- 


tion. It would be a waste of time for me to 
attempt to explain. I have no doubt you will 
soon have ocular proof that I am right. Here, 
for instance, is at least three times the usual 
amount of our morning mail; at least two 
thirds are begging letters, called forth by your 
new advertisement. My dear father, be char- 
itable; do all the good you can with your 
money, but, as you value your peace of mind, 
never let it appear in the newspapers. 
: [Lxit, R. 
Steele. Why, that boy’s crazy — stark, star- 
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| glory in the appellation of ‘‘a public benefac. 

| tor.” (Sits at desk.) 

[Znter, L., LONGFACE, dressed in a rusty suit 
of black; white neckerchief, black hat, with 
weed on it, black cotton gloves. Approaches 
STEELE with outstretched hand. | 
Longface. My dear brother Steele! My 

noble friend! Let me clasp that munificent 

hand! 

Steele. (Takes no notice of the hand.) Who 
in thunder are you? 

Longface. 1 have just heard of your noble 
charity, and I flew to grasp your hand. Do 
let me clasp that noble hand. In behalf of 
suffering humanity — in behalf — in behalf of 
the noble workers for that same humanity — 
in behalf of the down-trodden — in behalf of 
— of — do let me clasp that noble hand. 

Steele. Look here; I don’t know who you 
are, nor do I care; but if you put that black 
paw of yours in my face again, I'll knock you 
down. 

Longface. My dear brother — 

Steele. I’m not your brother; never heard 
of you before. What do you want?, What's 
your name? 

Longface. Solomon Longface is my name. 
Iam a humble worker among the down-trod- 
den and the oppressed. 

Steele. Well; I'm not down-trodden, but I’m 
very much oppressed by your visit. What do 
you want with me? 

Longface. To thank you for your blessed 
act of charity; so kind, so liberal — to clasp 
your noble — 

Steele. No, you don’t; hands off. I’m very 
much obliged to you for your good opinion; 
and as I’m busy, why, good day. 

Longface. One moment, my dear brother. 
I — that is — this is a subject that I feel great 
hesitation in approaching. 

Steele. Then keep away from it. 

Longface. I must call your attention to the 
field of usefulness in which I am at present en- 
gaged, ‘The Bridget Society, for furnishing 
clothes lines and pins to distressed washer- 
women.” 

Steele. Well, what of it? 

Longface. You are ‘‘a public benefactor.” 
Here is an object you can benefit. Think of 
drying the tears of five hundred distressed fel- 
low-beings! 

Steele. Drying their tears! 
object was to dry their clothes. 

Longface. My dear brother Steele, you de- 


I thought your 





ing mad! Not let it get into the papers? | 
Why, that’s the cream of it! I like it. I 


light in doing good. Your autograph — 
Steele. O, ho! My autograph! That’s what 
you want! Why didn’t you say so before? 
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Longface. Your autograph to a check for 
one thousand dollars would greatly benefit our 
struggling society. 

Steele. Make their /ives fall in pleasant 
places, and set them on their Zens. 

Longface. Indeed, indeed it would! 

Steele. My dear brother Longface, it may 
be so, but I don't see it. 

Longface. Perhaps I have set it a leetle 
high. Say five hundred — 

Steele. No, sir. 

Longface. One hundred, for present emer- 
gencies. 

Steele. V'll see you and your five hundred 
washerwomen skewered on their own clothes- 
lines before I'll give you a dollar. 

Longface. But consider, dear brother — 

Steele. Dear bother, I have. You are an 
insufferable bore; and if you are not out of 
my office in three minutes, I’ll hand you over 
to an officer as a swindler. 

Longface. Have I been mistaken? “A 
public benefactor” you? Why, you mean old 
skinflint, I believe you paid for that puff in 
the newspaper. But I’ll expose you. Public 
benefactor! Bah! Public old humbug! 

[Zxit, L. 

Steele. Clear out! You show your face 
here again, and I’ll break every bone in your 
ugly old carcass! Here’s a scene; commen- 
cing with ** my dear brother,” and ending with 
“public old humbug”! That man is an im- 
postor. Harry was right; but I’ll see no more 
ofthem. (Goes to desk.) 


[Enter Cyrus Caucus, L., roughly dressed.] 


Cyrus. Why, ’Rastus Steele, heow dew yeou 
dew? Heaw dew yeou dew? 

Stecle. You have the advantage of me. 

Cyrus. Wal, that’s a good one! Why, bless 
yeou, I never took advantage of a man in my 
life! Never, by jingo! Yeou don’t seem to 
recollect me — dew yeou? 

Steele. I confess I do not. 

Cyrus. Yeou don’t say so! Why, I thought 
you’d know me the minute yeou sot yeour eyes 
ontome. I’m from Skilletville. 

Steele. Ah, indeed! The town in which I 
was born. 

Cyrus. Yaas; good old Skilletville. It’s 
some punkins of a place tew, I tell yeou; and 
Rastus Steele, up there they’re mighty preoud 

» of yeou! Jest think of it: the leetle, ragged, 


dirty-faced boy, that used to drive ceows in, 


Skilletville, has turned out “a public bene- 
factor.” Hooray! 

Steele. O, you’ve heard of it! 

Cyrus. Heerd of it? Wal, I guess we heve. 
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Wasn’t there a commotion in teown meeting 
last night when I read that little notice in the 
paper! Sech a yellin’ and a shoutin’ yer never 
did see! Old Squire Green, he made a speech. 
Deacon Weatherspoon, he shouted glory! and 
that darned old woman, Betty Smithers, who’d 
no business in teown meeting anyhow, she 
yelled ‘‘ Amen ” at the top of her voice. 

Steele. Ah, it is gratifying to be remem- 
bered by old associates. 

Cyrus. I guess it is; but I’ve got something 
more gratifying than that. You see, we want 
a new ingine-house bad; and where the money 
was acomin’ from we didn’t know; but when 
we saw that notice, Joe Smithers he jest 
shouted, ‘‘ Euriky! ” 

Steele. ‘‘Euriky”? What does that mean? 

Cyrus. Wal, it’s some kind of Greek or He- 
brew, I guess, and means, ‘‘I see it,” or ‘‘ I've 
got it,” or something of that kind. So, says 
Joe, there’s ’Rastus Steele has got rich; he’s a 
P: B., which means a public benefactor. He’ll 
help us, and I move that Cyrus Caucus be a 
committee of the hull to go and see ’Rastus 
Steele, and ask him for a thousand dollars. 
So I took the fust train, and here I am. 

Steele. And you want me to give you one 
thousand dollars to build an engine-house. 

Cyrus. Yes; for which you will receive the 
everlasting blessings of Skilletville. 

Steele. Vill see Skilletville burned before I 
give a dollar. 

Cyrus. Yeou don’t say so! 

Steele. I certainly do say it, and I mean it. 
There are a dozen men in Skilletville just as 
able to give as I. Go to them. 

Cyrus. And you won’t— Wall, I never 
would have believed that a son of old Skillet— 

Steele. Mr. Caucus, when I left Skilletville, 
I hadn’t a friend in the place. Your selectmen 
gave me my choice to leave town or go to the 
poorhouse; and if ever I set foot in it again, 
I hope— 

Cyrus. Neow don’t swear, ’Rastus; make it 
five hundred, and I'll be satisfied. 

Steele. No. 

Cyrus. One hundred — 

Steele. No, no, no! 

Cyrus. Wall, say, then, give us a new bell 
for our church — won't yeou? 

Steele. Nota dollar! Nota bell, not even a 
rope, — unless you want to hang yourself. 

Cyrus. And you call yourself a public bene- 
factor! Wal, I never! ’Rastus Steele, you're 
a mean old cuss! You'll want your effigy set 
up in Skilletville one of these days; and I 
advise yeou to hev it, only be sure and label 
it a darned mean old public humbug! 

[Bxit, L. 
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Steele. Now that man’s mad, I suppose; Steele. What old woman? 
and if he ain’t, I am. I wish those con- Barney. Mrs. Hoolan. She says to me, 
founded papers had been burned before they | ‘‘ Barney,” says she. ‘‘Anan,” says I. «Jt, 
stuck me into them! very could and oncomfortable here for us and 
[Enter Bowsy, L.] the childers. You must find a larger house.” 


“By my troth,” says I, ‘I’ve found one al. 
ready, forninst the hill beyant there.” 

Steele. Well, what’s all this to do with 
me? 

Barney. Whist! Be aisy. I’m a comin’ to 
it. Says I, ‘‘ Mrs. Hoolan, it’s a mighty large 
sum it would take to get that home, and where 
would I find it?” ‘O, Barney,” says she, 
** there’s a fine good man by the name of Steele 
that gives away his money to git his name in 
the papers. So, do yer mind, Barney, you go 
to him, ax hia, would he give you the small 
matther of five hundred dollars, and we'll 
name our next boy for him, and git my broth- 
er Mike, what tinds the ingine in the paper 
office, to sthick his name in.” And so, axing 
yer pardon, I stepped in. 

Steele. And now just step out, you misera- 
ble beggar. 

Barney. Beggar, is it? Ye blackguard! Do 
ye dare call Barney Hoolan, a free born Amer- 
ican citizen, who pays his taxes and votes the 
dimocratic ticket, a beggar? Benefactor, is it 
ye are? By the blessid St. Pathrick, what's 
the good uv it, when all the poor gits is a blast 
of billingsgate from yer ugly jaws! TI’ll tach 
yer to insult me! 

Steele. Here, Harry, Harry! 


Well, what do you want? 

Bobby. Be you Mr. Steele? 

Steele. Yes; my name is Steele. 

Bobby. Erastus Steele? 

Steele. Yes; Erastus Steele. What do you 
want? 

Bobby. Be you the man wot had his name 
in the paper yesterday? 

Steele. Yes, yes! What do you want? 

Bobby. Want to look at you. My mother 
always tells me to take a good look at great 
men. 

Steele. Indeed! What is your name? 

Bobby. Well, yesterday it was Bobby Sim- 
son, but I had it changed; and to-day it’s 
Bobby Erastus Steele Simson. 

Steele. Had it changed — what for? 

Bobby. Well, you see, my mother, she’s a 
widow lady, without any husband; and I’m 
her orphan child, without any father; and she 
reads the papers; and she read how as you 
were a public benefactor; and she thought if I 
was named after you, you would be pleased, 
and do something for me; and so she changed 
my name. Ain’t you pleased? 

Steele. Pleased? You grinning monkey, 
what do you expect me to do for you? 

Bobby. Well, I want to go to college. I 
don’t like the grammar school; the lessons are [Znter Harry, 2.] 
too hard. I do believe this man will assault me. 

Steele. And so you want to go to college.| Barney. Salt, is it, begorra? Ye jist come 
Do you see that door? Put yourself outside of | out into the public highway, and I’ll salt and 
that quick, or I'll put you in a college where | pickle ye too, ye ugly ould curmudgeon! Away 
you won't get out in a hurry. Leave! (Zakes | wid ye. (Exit, L. 
him by the collar and leads him to the door.) Steele. Lock that door! Keep them out! Tell 

(Zxit Bossy. everybody I’ve gone out of town. I'm going 
An impudent little monkey! : home; going to bed and going to stay there a 

Bobby. (Sticks his head in.) Great benefac- | week. All this comes of trying to be charitable. 
tor you are! If you won’t send me to college, | Harry. No, father; this comes’ of letting 
give me a quarter to buy some candy. the world know you, are charitable. Keep it 

Steele. Clear out! (Throws ruler at him.) | to yourself. So you don’t like being a public 

[Disappear Bossy. benefactor? 
This notoriety is getting to be positively un-| Syee/e. No; and if ever my name gets into 
bearable. a newspaper again, I’ll shoot myself, to avoid 
[Znter Barney Hootan, Z.] the consequences. 
Well, now, what do you want? Harry. Ah, father, your old way was the 

Barney. I beg your pardon! If yer plase, | best. 
is Mr. Steele widdin? I donno. Steele. I believe you, Harry; and I believe 

Steele. Well, I do. He is, and I am he. | the only way to become a true public benefac- 
What do you want? tor is by obeying the Scripture injunction, 

Barney. If ye plase, it’s all on account of | ‘Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
the ould woman. hand doeth.” [Zxeunt. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
The Clipper Gold Ball. 


T the opening of last season, Mr. Frank 

Queen, of New York, offered as prizes, 
to be awarded at the close of the year, nine 
gold medals, and a gold ball of regulation size 
and weight. The medals were to be given to 
the best player of each of the nine positions 
in the country, one medal to each. The ball 
was to be awarded to the winner of the cham- 
pionship, after each club had been afforded a 
chance to play for it. 

The medals, as is well known, were awarded 
at the close of the season, but the gold ball 
was not, as there was evidence that trickery 
had been resorted to, in order that the cham- 
pionship might remain in New York. All the 
while the champion matches were going on 
between the Unions, of Morrisania, the At- 
lantics, and the Mutuals; the Athletics, of 
Philadelphia, were unsuccessful in their en- 
deavors to get a chance to face the champions 
ina series of games. If they defeated the 
champions in a single instance, before they 
could get a chance to play the return game, 
the championship would be in the hands of 
another club; and so it went on, until late in 
the season, when the Mutuals won the cham- 
pionship, and, on one pretext and another, re- 
fused to play the Athletics. 

This, of course, left the matter undecided; 
but the Mutuals, who happened to close the 
season with the whip-pennant in their grasp, 
supposed that the gold ball would be given 
them. But Mr. Queen very properly decided 
that the Mutuals must play the Athletics a 
series of games for the ball; and at the open- 
ing of the present season he advised the two 
clubs to arrange for the games, in order to 
settle the question as to who was entitled to 
the ball. 

The Athletics challenged the Mutuals early 
in the season, but the latter refused, saying 
that they could not consent to play for what 
they considered they had already won. 

In August the Athletics again challenged for 
a series of games to decide the possession of 
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the gold ball. This the Mutuals refused, but 
they consented to play a series of friendly 
games. The games came off, and resulted in 
a decided victory for the Athletics, who won 
the first two games. 

As this decided the question of superiority, 
and notwithstanding the Mutuals refused to 
consider the games in any way connected with 
the gold ball, the donor thereof awarded the 
Clipper Gold Ball to the Athletics, of Phila- 
delphia, as the club entitled to it, and to all 
the honors thereunto belonging. 

The award meets with the approbation of 
the fraternity, who regard it as a happy settle- 
ment of the affair. 

MATCH GAMES. 

The second nine of the Clippers, of Lowell, 
defeated the first nine of the Resolutes, of New 
Hampshire, lately, by a score of twenty-nine 
to twenty-six. 

The Nationals, of Washington, in a game 
with the Haymakers, of Troy, a few days since, 
were defeated by a score of twenty-four to 
nineteen. 

August 21st, the first of a series of games 
came off between the Phil Sheridans, of New 
Braintree, and the Iron Clads, of Brookfield, 
which resulted in favor of the latter by a score 
of twenty-five to eighteen. A week or two 
ago the return game was played, which was 
won by the Phil Sheridans by a score of forty- 
one to thirty. 

The return game between the Harvards and 
Fairmounts, played at Cambridge, a_ short 
time since, resulted in another victory for the 
Harvards, who scored forty, to fourteen by 
their opponents. 

The Keystone and Enterprise Clubs, of Al- 
tona, Penn., played a very exciting match, a 
week or two since, which resulted in favor of 
the former by a score of thirty-eight to thirty- 


one. 
BASE BALL NOTES. 


Nearly all the crack clubs of the country 
have played matches for the benefit of the 
Avondale sufferers. 

A champion bat, to be contested for by the 
junior clubs of Massachusetts, has been put 
into the field by Mr. M. B. Sumner, of Bos- 
ton. The bat is handsomely mounted with 
silver, and will go to the club who holds it at 
the close of the season of 1870. Such clubs as 
the Excelsiors, Stars, and Somersets, of Bos- 
ton, the Unas, of Charlestown, and the Bay 
States, of Lynn, will contest for it this season. 

The Red Stockings, of Cincinnati, are on a 
visit to San Francisco. They will not come 
east again this season. 





. 
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ANSWERS. 


847. W (hog) o’s (bee) (oar) (rowing) 
(goose) (saw) RO (wing) — Who goes bor- 
rowing goes sorrowing. 848. Lot-e. 849. 
Range-r. 850. Spa-n. 851. Spine-t. 852. 
Verge-r. 853. Maze-r. 854. Face the music. 
855. Rita. 856. Chip. 857. Tempest. 858. 
Skiff. 859. Essex. 860. Humorist. 861. Cute. 
£62. Rose. 863. Irish Sea. 864. Harp, hare. 
865. Bane, bale. 866. Plato, Pluto. 867. 
Bard, bark. 868. Grant, giant. 869. Pane, 
pine. 870. 1. Bella. 2. Ann. 3. Dan. 4. 
George. 5. Emmet. 6. Rena — BapGEr, 
ANNETA. 871. Bellfont. 872. Honorable. 


DECAPITATION. 


74. ’Midst cannon’s roar and shock of battle, 
Where trumpets blare and death-shots rattle, 
And ghastly sights oppress the soul, 

On every side you see my whole. 


Take off my head, the change how great! 
From grave to glad I’ve turned my state; 
You’ve guessed me if you’ve read thus far; 
So shout a joyous ha, ha, ha! CC. J. H. 


ENIGMA. 


875. It is composed of 9 letters. The 4. 5, 
3. 2 is to agitate. The 7, 6 is a preposition. 
The 1, 8. 9 is a well-known beverage. The 
whole is the name of an ancient philosopher. 

Mountain Boy. 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

876. My first is in prince, but not in king; 
My second is in beak, but not in wing; 
My third is in heave, but not in sigh; 
My fourth is in bind, but not in tie; 
My fifth is in oats, but not in grain; 
My sixth is in mad, but not in insane; 
My seventh is in lady, but not in dame; 
My whole of a noble man is the name. 

Wavpvie WIMPLeton. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


ComPARISONS. 


Proceed as in comparing adjectives. 

878. Positive — (an animal), comparative — 
(something in your head), superlative — (to 
trouble). 879. Positive — (a student), com- 
parative — (a seat), superlative — (a philoso- 
pher). 880. Positive — (a fruit), comparative 
— (a boy’s name), superlative — (a dirty gar- 
ment). 881. Positive — (a preposition), com- 
parative — (an oil), superlative — (to bear wit- 
ness). HERBERT. 


CHARADES. 
882. My second is got in my first; 
For my whole many have a thirst. 
TEMPEST. 
883. My first is a tree; my second is rela- 
tion; my whole is a.small cask. 
Davy Jones. 


884. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Hom 


PuzZzLe. 


885. My whole is a place to live in; behead 
me, and I belong to myself; then transpose. 
and I am gained; curtail the whole, and find 
a material for making rope; curtail again, and 
I am a preposition. CHESTNUT. 
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AX wants some reliable information 

about the golden apples of the Hesperi- 
des. Poetically speaking, Hesperus and the 
Hesperides refer to the west, and a country lying 
in the golden glory of the sunset, somewhere 
inthe neighborhood of the Isles of the Blest, 
Elysium, and the kingdom of Atlas. There, 
in gardens of Paradise, this golden fruit grew 
on golden branches, half hid by golden leaves. 
Juno is said to have had some legal claim to 
these apples; hence her celestial ire when 
Venus got possession of one; although Venus 
herself had a tree in her own garden that bore 
this kind of fruit, and she generally carried a 
pocketful to provide for cases like that of the 
wilful Atalanta. In plain prose, however, it 
is more than probable that these golden ap- 
ples were nothing but ‘ Messina oranges,” of 
which the dreamy old Greeks had heard some 
obscure accounts. 

Herbert, yes; Paddy is the familiar contrac- 
tion of Patrick. — Monsieur’s conundrum is 
the best of his contributions: ‘‘ Why is a 
newspaper like an army of soldiers? Because 
it has columns and lines.” — Clarence Clay- 
ton, our time belongs to our readers and cor- 
respondents, and we never tire of such brief 
and well-written letters as yours. — Tempest, 
the transposition puzzle is too much of a puz- 
zler. We hope to complete our arrangements 
for publishing those articles before long. — 
Chevalier, we don’t know an editor from any 
other man; but then we are willing to accept 
your forgiveness, though the puzzles will not 
quite pass. The best one has been published. 
—W. H. should try and improve his pen- 
manship. We really could not make out his 
whole name. 

Peter wants us to give notice that his Post- 
office Box is 217, Brookfield, Mass., instead of 
58. — Amador, Santa Cruz, Cal., wants cor- 
respondents. This young man has an am- 
bition to be our “uncle.” ‘Send us the twen- 
ty-five subscribers, and we succumb. — Here 
comes another California boy, who says, ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to my ideas, your Magazine far excels 
any other publication for the young. Robert 
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Effey and I are partners, and we intend this 
fall to canvass the different counties by letter, 
and think we shall realize quite a list of sub- © 
scribers for you.” We can safely trust our in- 
terests on the Pacific slope in the hands of 
such enterprising young men. Correspond- 
ents, please address Leroy L. Fargo, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. We do not know the real name 
of Corry Spondent. Write to that address. — 
Don Quixote gave no address; or is he still 
seeking new adventures? 

Specs, the book is out of print. The prize 
offered was a book valued at $1.50, to be 
selected by the winner. — The Amateur Print- 
ers’ Directory is published by a young printer. 
It contains a long list of juvenile printers. 
Address Globe Printing Works, No. 234 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. Price, ten cents. 
— George W. G. will find a marked improve- 
ment in our system of publishing head work. 
Good puzzles don’t wait long nowadays. Ask 
our best head workers. 

We regret that we could not drop in at the 
‘Printers’ Union” — a good time got up and 
amply provided for by Charles Scribner, Jr., 
at No. 12 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York City. No doubt it proved to be a re- 
markable feast of ice-cream and flow of lem- 
onade. The names of Monsieur Downsey 
and Harry St. Clair appeared on the commit- 
tee of arrangements. — C. C. G. A., we extend 
our thanks to such stanch friends. * 

Violet, we have a rebus on that subject. — 
Cute and Specs, the fruit was too sour. — 
Specs sent eight correct answers to the prize 
puzzles, and G. Rogers nine. — A. Nagram, 
William A. Wheeler and F. H. Stauffer.— Evan 
P. G., we do not know the poetry. — Aleck, the 
**caboose” on a ship is the place where the 
victuals are cooked. — Kimball, merino sheep 
are quite valuable. A man exhibited some fine 
specimens at the recent fair in Portland, one 
of which he valued at $15,000. It is needless 
to say that he took the premium. 

AccerTeD. — Enigma — Shade; cross-word 
enigma — G. Rogers; rebus — Specs. 

DeEcLINED. — Retxed, Herbert, Don Quix- 
ote, Dexter, A. Nagram, J. F. H., Inventor, 
R. W. L., L. N. D., E. P. G. 

Wish CORRESPONDENTS. — Alfred Carter; 
Box 736, San Francisco, Cal., Pat Molloy, 1634 
West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O.; George M. 
Patten, Patten’s Mills, McLennan Co., Texas; 
William Richardson (with printers), No. 40 
Water Street, Lowell, Mass.; Charles Dun- 
holter, 241 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, O.; 
H. C. H. (on albums), Box 982, New York 
City; Clem Singer, Box 108, Evansville, Ind. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








OUM PRIVILEGIO REGALI. 


6 LL rights reserved,” ‘‘ The right of re- 

publication and translation reserved,” 
‘* Entered according to act of Congress,” are 
formulas, one of which may be. seen on the 
title page, or on some other page, of the ma- 
jority of the books now published in England, 
France, or the United States. The old word- 
ing was, “Cum privilegio regali,” — with the 
royal privilege, — or something equivalent to 
this. What is now claimed as a right was in 
earlier times regarded as a monopoly granted 
by the favor of a king or other ruler. 

But when we say in earlier times, we do not 
mean to convey the idea that this monopoly is 
very old in any form, It is younger than the 
art of printing, the first known exclusive priv- 
ilege for printing a book having been granted 
in 1490. 

Before the invention of printing, a privilege 
of this kind would have been worth little. 
Scribes could hardly sell the books they had 
copied at.a price high enough to pay them for 
their labor, and for the parchment or other 
material on which the books were written. 

When Faust began to sell his printed Bibles 
in Paris, those in manuscript were worth five 
hundred crowns. Money was worth a great deal 
more in the fifteenth century than it is now; but 
who would care, at the present day, to tran- 
scribe the Old and New Testament, in a neat, 
fair hand, with illuminated capitals, for twelve 
or fifteen hundred dollars, if he had to pay as 
high in proportion for his parchment as men 
paid four or five hundred years ago? Yet, 
even if there was a profit at the price books 
were then sold for, there was no way for an 
author to gain anything by it. In our day, 
the cost of getting the first copy of a book 
ready for the market would be a large part of 
the cost of the first thousand copies. At the 
present price of books, a man can ill afford to 
pay for putting a book in type, and for print- 
ing and binding, in order to procure himself a 
single copy; because the putting in type, the 
stereotyping, or the electrotyping, would cost 
the same for one copy as for several thousand, 
and the printing or binding of a thousand copies 
would not cost anything like a thousand times 
as much as the printing or binding of one. 





Now, if a man, who has not the right, un- 
dertakes to publish copies enough of a book to 
make it pay, it is generally easy to find out the 
transgressor. In the olden time the case was 
not the same. One, if he knew how to write, 
could buy a book, and, after copying it, sell 
the purchased copy, while the author would 
be none the wiser from the transaction. 

But it was many a long year after books 
were printed before the royal privilege was 
worth a great deal to authors, though this 
privilege was necessary to enable writers of 
books to find booksellers who would publish 
their writings. 

The principal source of profit to bookma- 
kers, in those early days of printing, was from 
dedications. If a writer cared to make a few 
crowns, he must look about him for some man, 
noble or rich, who might be willing to pay well 
for a page of flattery. So eager have authors 
been at times to make the most of the income 
from this source, that some have dedicated a 
book to several persons, in the hope of receiv- 
ing a present from each. One author, in an 
edition of the Arabian Nights, undertook to 
dedicate each of the thousand and one stories 
to a different individual; and another prefixed 
a different dedication to a certain number of 
copies of his book, and addressed them to ev- 
ery great man he knew, who he thought rel- 
ished a morsel of flattery. 

A later method of making. a book pay was 
to obtain subscribers for it, and publish only 
when the number of names seemed. to warrant 
the step. 

The heavy sums paid for copyright have 
nearly all been “realized” within about a 
century. ud Veet ae 

—— Every man who builds a house of ar- 
chitectural beauty is a public benefactor. 
Teach the youth of our country the beauty 
of architecture as well as the science; show 
them how to produce it in their own dwell- 
ings, and they will desire to possess it. What- 
ever is generally and ardently desired, and 
unremittingly pursued, is certain of being ulti- 
mately obtained. The unsightly houses and 
barns of some of our New England villages 
mar the beauty of the country. 


— AN ounce of chloride of lime dis- 
solved in a pailful of water will bleach new 
cotton cloth. Care must be taken that the 
substance is thoroughly dissolved. Let the 
cloth soak two or three hours. 


— Laureate literally signifies crowned 
with laurel. 





